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THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO 


' NATIONAL PROSPERITY, — "44 


os Phil, iv. 8. 


FINALLY, BRETHREN, WHATSOEVER THINGS re TRUE, 5 
WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE HONEST, WHATSOEVER 
THINGS ARE JUST, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE, 
WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY, WHATSOEVER | 
THINGS ARE OF GOOD REPORT; IF THERE BE ANY 

' VIRTUE, AND IF THERE BE ANY PRAISEy THINK ON 
THESE THINGS. 


— 


T. HE deceitfulneſs of fin has been in no 
caſe more conſpicuous than i in the attempts 
which men have made to ſeparate morality 
from religion, and to hold the Chriſtian | 
A privileges 
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(ET) 
privileges by ſome other tenure than that 
which is eſtabliſhed by our charter from 
God in the New Teſtament. In this caſe 
the people have been miſled ; but let the 
blame light where it is due; it hes with the 
Chriſtian prieſthood in various ages, within 
that confederacy, chiefly, which arrogated 
the excluſive title of the Holy Catholic 

| Church, and held out its leaders as the | 


legillators of the kingdom of heaven. = 


The tee of che Charch from the . 


f primitive g ground of practical religion, was 
owing to various cauſes. *' Firſt, points of 


"= ſpeculative opinion were brought forward, 


not into diſcuſſion merely, which. would 
have been fair, but into controverſy and 
ſtrife ; which was a radical wrong on all ſides. 
The importance of phraſes and diſtinctions 
was magnified by the paſſions of the parties, 
till ſpeculation openly ſupplanted virtue 4 
and till the old diviſion of mankind into 
the righteous and the wicked, gave place to 
a new diviſion, formed upon the theories 
of panties, and marked by nicknames of 
malignity. 


ts ] 


malignity. Next, the clergy gave them-_ 
ſelves: up to worldly ambition, claiming to 
become lords over God's heritage, inſtead 
of examples to the fluck : and to this object 
Catholiciſm was viſibly better adapted, than 
= ſimple holineſs and love. By the dexterous 
management of theoretical niceties, accom- 
panied with a complicated ritual, the prieſt 
was able to accompliſh a ſcheme, which 
would have been utterly ſpoiled by adher- 
ing to the advice of che apoſtle, to think on 
thoſe * Which are true, honeſt, Juſt, and hires 
lovely. P 


Da the progreſs of corruption and of 


5 uſurpation, one important concern was over- 


looked, viz. the ſecurity of the Chriſtian 
intereſt as a whole; even that ſecurity which 
both Scripture and Providence ſhew, de- 
pends on the moral character of the religi- 
on, and the purity in which it is preſerv- 
ed. Hence the Eaſtern church was deliver- 
ed to be trodden down by the Arabian ſu- 
perſtition; and events in the Weſtern Ca- 
tholic church indicate, how unable: it is to 
A 2. meet 


[ 16 ] 


meet the day of ſtorm, and how readily the 
very profeſſion is abandoned, when the real 
ſtrength of the cauſe, its characters of truth, 
rectitude, and charity, have been laid afide. 


| The words of the apoſtle which ly be- 
fore us, relate to eſſential characters of 
Chriſtianity, as we have received it from 
the Lord, and from his apoſtles in the New 
| Teſtament. And the preſent aſpect of Pro- 
vidence ſuggeſts the propriety of conſider- 
ing theſe characters, more eſpecially in their 
connection with national iehcity. | 2 Pro- 
poſe, then, to confider, 


* The i importance of practical religion to 5 
civil and political ſociety. 8 


II. The means of advancing the moral 5 
proſperity of this * 


We are to conſider, | 


I. The! importance of practical religion to 
civil and n ſociety. 


Practical 


* 
Practical religion preſuppoſes faith in 
God, and in Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent, 
and a firm attachment to the truths of the. 
goſpel. It is the ſacred edifice which muſt 
Teſt on this good foundation, and can ſtand 
on no other. We do not therefore {light the 
fundamental doctrines of our faith, but ra- 
ther vindicate their honour and their value, 
when we exhibit moral practice as the in- 
diſpenſable character of true religion, and 
as the channel through which its benefits 
are diffuſed in the courſe of human life. 


- Tees: ** gion 8 d ſociety, TR 
| preventing the commiſſion of crimes. This 
is one of the objects for which laws are 
framed; they are in this caſe abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in every ſtate, though they can only 
deter men from outward acts of injury by 
puniſhments. But religion poſſeſſes a wid- 
er range of influence ; it preſerves the con- 
ſcience of the individual in perpetual force 
and perpetual vigilance ; it reſtrains the in- 
tention and the inclination to evil; it checks 
the firſt emotions of thoſe paſſions from 
which 


2 


which injuries proceed; and it connects 
righteouſneſs and temperance with the judg- 
ment to come : even in darkneſs and ſoli- 
tude, when there is no human eye to wit- 
neſs the conduct, it gives to man the con- 


ſciouſneſs of his Maker's preſence. 


- Religion wers n Soy, hy ano 


venting public wrongs. It is to be feared, 
that many perſons are not ſufficiently aware 
of the finfulneſs of thoſe actions which tend 
to injure the State, and to excite in the minds 
of men the ſentiments of diſafition to re- 
gular government. T hey « conſider religion as - 
_ altogether a ſeparate concern, which bears no 
ſort of relation to the duties of ſubjects. 
The radical error in this caſe is derived from 
opinions concerning the nature of religion, 
| which men have borrowed from other ſour- 
ces, and not from the New Teſtament. 
The evil will follow of courſe, if they place 
religion, wholly or chiefly, either in a ſeries 
of abſtra& propoſitions, or in a routine of 
exterior ſervice, or in both together, while 


they tear the ſyſtem of virtue fr om the in- 
ſtitutes 


( wy 1 
ſtitutes of Jeſus Chrift. In this ſtate of the 


human mind, all the relations of life will 
be left unprotected by principle; there will 
be no ready ſubmiſſion to lawful authority 
for conſcience ſake; no reſpect to the rights 
of property as they are guarded by juſtice; 
no repugnance of mind at the proſpect of 
particular or univerſal depredation; no hor- 
Tor at the introduction of anarchy, and at 
the ſufferings of families in civil broils ; no 
remorſe in directing the ſcenes of ruin and 

bloodſhed. Religion, as ſeparate from vir- 


tue, it not from heaven, but of men; it is 


_ zeal without integrity, and force 3 5 
goodneſs; it is either fanaticiſm or ſuper- 
ſtition; it is the ſpirit of faction diſguiſed, 
and Naber doubly ſour, impenetrable, and 


: obſtinate 1 in its hoſtility to mankind. 


True W on the contrary, in the 
ſimplicity of heavenly grace, teaches and 
inſpires thoſe principles which render a man 
a bleſſing to his neighbours and to ſociety 
at large; it renders him contented with his 
condition, kindly affectioned to men, and 
thankful 
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thankfal to God: It makes him a ſon of | 


peace, a friend of good order, firm in his 
integrity, gentle in his manners, and faithful | 


in his public duties. 


It is well it may be faid, religions is a 


good thing for the common people; it 
ſhould be kept up among them; they can- 
not be held to their duty without it! Sen- 
timents like this (ſeldom perhaps ſo broad- 
Iy expreſſed) are ſometimes heard to drop 
from the lips of men from whom better 
ſenſe might be expected; and when a ſen- 
timent of this kind occurs in converſation, | 


it either calls forth our patience, our regret, 


or our compaſſion, according to the degree 
of indifference, or of gravity, or of flatneſs, W 
with which the ching! 1s uttered. 


God for the common people is it? And 
who are the other people that do not need 


its aid? Is it in the power of wealth, or of 

birth, or of office, to find ſome other guard 
to the rectitude of human conduct, inde- 
pendent of the fear of God? Is there any 


equiv alent 


1 
equivalent under heaven, which any claſs 
of men can pledge to ſociety inſtead of reli- 
gious principle? The aſſignats ſtamped in 
the manufactories of the world, are they to 


be rated as equal in ſecurity with the gold 
of the ſanctuary? We will at leaſt examine 


them — 


A man who polſeſſes property, it may 
be faid, has his intergſt in pledge. It is 
true; and, in reſpect of general politics, it 


will often keep him to his duty : But, in 
civil life, and amidſt thoſe perſonal tranſac- 
tions which more remotely affect the ſtate 


of the country, intereſt may become his 
ſnare, inſtead of his protection; for, in fol- 


lowing it without the controul of religion, 


without that moral wiſdom which looks 


farther than to the acquiſition of his thirty 
Pieces of ſilver, he may be tempted to in- 


Juſtice, to oppreſſion, to unkindneſs, to va- 


rious forms of wrong, which flacken thoſe 
bonds of attachment between the various 


ranks of men, on which the ſafety of the 
community depends. 


B _- Then, 


1 
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Then, if worldly intereſt alone will not 


do, let the ſenſe of Honour be truſted in pub- 


lic life, and in the upper ranks in ſociety. 
This pretence is moſt confidently ſtated; yet 


we muſt not be miſled by the ambiguity of 


a term. If honour is underſtood to mean 


what the apoſtle expreſſes by whatſoever 5 
things are honeſt, according to the appropri- 5 
ated meaning of the word Hongſt in the an- 
cient moral philoſophy, the point is grant- 
ed: Society is ſafe here; for this honour, 
which is the real dignity of a virtuous mind 
acting in the preſence of God, is a branch 
of practical religion derived from the ſound 
root of religious faith. But, if by honour 
is meant, that capricious principle which is 
regulated by faſhionable opinion, and not 
by the law of conſcience; which poſtpones 


the tradeſman's bill to the debt of the gam- 


ing table; which permits unlimited abuſe 


of the name of God; which attaches no 
blame to the . ſeduction of female innocence; 


which lays no reſtraint on the harſhneſs of 


{pecch or behaviour, if the ſufferer 1 is a per- 
fon 


1 


ſon of plebeian degree, but which makes it 


infamous to imitate or obey our Saviour in 
the forgiveneſs of affronts, and enjoins the 
commiſſion of murder in ſingle combat: 


| This honour will not protect ſociety ; it will 
neither ſecure the good conduct of thoſe 
| who follow it, nor attach others to their 


perſons or their principles. 


If the importance of religion — all 
the ranks of the community, has at any 
time eſcaped the obſervation of ſome, it can 
be overlooked no longer. The theories 


which depart from this foundation, and 


which treat religion with neglect in the 
ſcene of human affairs, will not bear diſ- 
cuſſion now ; the red blaſt from their own 
deſert has conſumed them. From the midſt 


of Europe a cry has gone up: it 1s the voice 


of millions of men, women, and children, 
in miſery: a great people is overwhelmed | 
in calamity, defolation, and ruin. It is not 
to boaſt over the fallen, but to read with 


awe the Warnings of Pr ovidence to all na- 


tions, 


5 


tions, that we ſtand to contemplate the 
mighty wreck. France is deſtroyed ; it is 
no more a nation; the people are turned 
| looſe in the land; without government, 
without worſhip, without law, without pro- 
perty, without a ſenſe of Juſtice, without a 
feeling of humanity: With no principle of 
conduct, but univerſal terror; with no hi- 
ſtory from day to day, but o conſpiracies, 
impriſonments, and executions. Its cities 
are ſcenes of ſlaughter, its rivers are tinged 
with human blood; and, in the open coun- 
| try, in ſome diſtricts, no trace of man is 
ſeen for many a league, but the aſhes of 


villages, and the bones of the dead ſcarter ed 
in the Leide. 0 


In that country, the great bond itſeli 
of civil ſociety is gone: The people havc 
been cheated out of religion; and this is 
the origin of the whole. They boaſt that 
they have thrown it away 3 but they are 
miſtaken. They threw away many things; 
Hur the religion of the New Teſtament was 


not 


1 


not there, either to act or to ſuffer in che 
revolution. They threw away what re- 
mained of the profeſſion; but, unleſs the 
practice had been extinguiſhed from their 
habits, they could not have done ſo. They 
had not even the form of godlineſs to diſ- 
poſe of at the time: the power thereof is 
what no one man, much leſs a nation, can re- 


nounce on a ſudden. They contrived in- 


deed to aſtoniſh all Europe, by adopting 
ſyſtematical precautions to prevent religion 
from ever recovering its ground; by abo- 


liſhing its weekly memorial; by tearing uß 


that ancient fence which th Creator had 
planted around it, and which the Redeem- 
er had conſecrated anew in his reſurrection. 
But, the ſanctification of the Lord's day 
muſt have been long abandoned; the ſpirit 
of the great cauſe muſt have evaporated; 
the Chriſtian church muſt have been gone 
in ſubſtance, before men could have done 
_ a deed like this, Lo ” 


The church of the New Teſtament would 
8 "= 


ä 


not only have kept its ground, but would 
have ſaved the country. The Catholic 
church in France fell in the firſt ſhock. Ihe 
State had for ages truſted to its eccleſiaſti- 
cal ally, whom it believed to be ſtrong and 
brave; deceived by his cyclopic ſize, his 
confident aſpect, and his ſwelling words 
of vanity: but, in heart he was a coward, 
in underſtanding a fool, and his arm was 


palfied. 


Politicians never blunder ſo fatally, as = 
when they miſtake the mode by which re- 


ligion can ſuſtain the State, and when they 
truſt that ſupport to the influence of a pro- 


feſſional confederacy, and to the effect of 


ſuperſtition, rather than to the real prin- 


ciples of religion and virtue in the people. 
Under this error, their meaſures go to exalt 
the clergy, to give them an intereſt againſt 
the ſucceſs of plain truth, and to confirm 
the fabric of ſuperſtition and impoſture. : 
The revolution of France is the dreadful 
leſſon, written in characters of blood, de- 
| claring 


1 


claring to all the world that the religious 
fyſtem of a country, in as far as it departs 
from the ſimplicity of truth, is weak, and 
in as far as it departs from pure piety and 
virtue, it is worthleſs - weak and worthleſs, 
in a Political as well as in a moral view. 


France fell, becauſe the two main pillars 
| of ſtrength, which are truth and virtue, 
were ſhaken to the foundations ; becauſe 
profligacy and infidelity having firſt cor- 
rupted the upper ranks in life, at laſt fatally 

infected the body of the people; becauſe 
true religion was excommunicated by the 
Church; and its place poorly occupied by 
a patched figure of wood, and hay, and 

| ſtubble, which the clergy approached with 

feeming gravity ; while one part of the laity 
laughed at it, and another claſs began to 
reſent its preſence as an inſult to their un- 

derſtandings. 


Without religion, the community cannot 
” be Fe afe and religion fupports civil and PO- 
litical 


2 


litical ſociety only thus, by making men 
good; good fathers, good maſters, good 
children, good ſervants, good neighbours, 
good ſubjects ; and, to ſay all in one word, 
cood Chriſtians. = . | 


The intereſts of ſociety require, that in 
this moral operation of religious principle, 
it ſhould not be peculiar to any one claſs of 


men, but pervade alike all the ranks of ſo- _ 


ciety: that high and low, rich and poor, 


guided alike by the ſame impreſſions, of re- 


verence towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and influenced by the 
one ſpirit of truth and holineſs, may dwell 
together as brethren, enjoying the bleſſings 
of God with contented minds, and with 
united prayers and dutiful ſentiments for 
all in lawful authority, leading quiet and 
peaceable lives in all godlineſs and honeſty. 


We have now ſeen the importance of 
practical religion to civil and political ſo- 
ciety. We proceed to the . 
5 II. Ge- 


Wa 
II. General object of this diſcourſe: 
To conſider the means of ſecuring and 


advancing the moral Proſperity of this 
country. 


Among a people attached in any degree 
to practical religion, ſcenes like thoſe which 
- have diſgraced the human character in 


France, could not take place. In our own 


country, it is to be hoped that the reformed 
religion, the pure light of ſcripture, a ſimple 
church, liberty ſecured by law, and all that 


ſtore of bleſſings which the people enjoy 


under an excellent conſtitution, have ſo at- 
tached the hearts of a vaſt majority to their 
duties civil and ſacred, that they are inca- 
pable of entertaining a with for the ſub- 
verſion of public order. Nevertheleſs, the 
ſtate of awful deſertion in which the F rench 


nation lies, is to be regarded as a warning 


7 in the courſe of Providence. We are bound 
to attend to our ſecurity, by guarding eſpe- 


cially againſt thoſe ſources of deſtruction by 
—_—— which 


. 


1 
which it has been overwhelmed. We are 
ſolemnly called of heaven to beware of ir- 


religion and profligacy, and to adhere with 
| renewed zeal to the things which are true, 


honeſt, juſt, and pure. 


1. THe moral proſperity of : this country 


is to be ſecured and advanced by the con- 
duct of men of rank and property. The 
importance of theſe men is great in the 


ſyſtem of this country, both in a civil and 


a religious view. On the preſervation of 
their influence, the conſtitution itſelf de- 
pends. If that influence ſhould ever be 
ſuperſeded in the repreſentative branch of 
the Legiſlature, all would be loſt. Property 
is the pledge to the community, of the fide- 


lity of its rulers to law and juſtice; power 
without property is the very engine of plun- 


der, and lets looſe thoſe hands which good 
laws are meant to reſtrain. Even ſuffrage 
extended beyond thoſe bounds which mark 
a ſolid intereſt in the eſtabliſhed order of 
ſociety, would be quickly and fatally fol- 


lowed 
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lowed up by levelling and deſtruction. To 
the men of rank and property the country , 
looks up with confidence, as to the only fate - "ml 
depoſitaries of civil influence, and of the 
elective franchiſe. To the ſame men the 
people will look up as the patterns of pub- I 
lic manners, and the leaders of ſociety in j 
its general courſe ; and on this is founded 
the ſpecial obligation, which the fingular 
events in providence now lay on ſuch men, 
to ſtand faithful to religion and virtue. 
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They are morally reſponſible, f in a certain ; ll 
extent, for the principles of the people 1 
let them therefore attend to theſe principles. . 1 
They do attend, and with becoming con- b ö | 


cern, to the progreſs of ſuch political doc- 
trines as are viſibly framed for civil diſaſter : 


but they ought to go higher; to detect and — 
to obviate the evil at its eee and to come | N 
forward firmly on the ground of Chriſtian i, 
virtue. They know, that, on that ground F 
only, the people can be truſted. Now, there i 
are two ways of directing the People thit her; N 
and let the men who ought to have weight ol 


in 


[ 26 ] 


in ſociety, chooſe between them : either to 
ſay, Go you and worſhip God, for it is your 
duty; while I viſit my farm, my horſes, 


my accompt-book, my law-papers, my card- 
table. Or, to ſay, Come and let us worſhip 
God, and bleſs his name together, for he 
is our father, and we all are brethren. 


It is neceſſary to the ſafety of this country, 


not only that the men of rank, property, 
buſineſs, and office, ſnould acknowledge the 


ordinances of religion, by faithful attend- 


ance, but that this attendance ſhould, in 
good earneſt, flow from religious principle. 
The ſenſe of civil utility, alone, will not 
ſteadily ſupport even the outward profeſ- 
ſion; it will not ſuſtain that uniform coun- 


tenance which is due to religion; it will 
not guard practical Chriſtianity, nor bear 
up liay in the land: Its proper influence, 


now, is to awaken men to conſideration. 
But when higher motives take the lead, 
when faith and a good conſcience direct the 
tenor of the life, the civil utility will fol- 


Your 
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low as a conſequence, ſure and ſafe, for the 
benefit of all ranks of men. 


The beneficial effects of true religion in 
the higher claſſes, are manifold even in 
this life. A religious gentleman holds a de- 
gree of perſonal reſpect in ſociety, which 
fortune alone can never obtain. His infe- 
riors are attached to him in their hearts they 
honour the man, according to that meal: 
approbation which the God of nature has 
taught them to feel for worth; and they 
connect the civil and perſonal Sanden, as 


forming a claim to unlimited regard. Next, 
a man of rank who is faithful to his obliga- 


tions, as they are laid in the New Teſta- 


ment, learns in the ſchool of Chriſt to main- 


tain a converſation void of offence, to preſerve 
his manners from that cold neglect, that 


haughty arrogance, that ariſtocratical con- 


tumely which no ſon of Adam bears without 


reſentment: to abſtain from thoſe intolerable 


mzuries, by which the heart of a poor father 


may 
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may be broken in the diſhonour of his child: 


to diſclaim that rigorous abuſe of local pow- 
er which might ruin the comforts of his de- 
pendents, embitter their ſouls, and drive 
them to the ſeditious cabal, to emigration, 


or to deſpair. There ly the rocks on which 


the nobleſſe of France periſhed: let the wreck 


become a beacon to notify the hazard, ere 


it is approached. A good man, who is the 


only wiſe man, learns alſo to perform the 


poſitive part of his ſocial duties; to attach 


his inferiors by amiable conduct and good 
offices; to ſhew kindneſs to all around him; 


to be gentle and condeſcending, to be com 


paſſionate, to be liberal, to earn the love, 


the gratitude and the prayers, of as many as 


Providence has placed within his influence. 


Formerly, in the feudal times, there ex- 


iſted artificial bonds of attachment between 


ſuperiors and inferiors: In theſe bonds there 


was more of evil than of good, and they 


were happily removed. From habit, how- 


ever, 
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ever, what was good in the ſyſtem remain- 
ed after its authority was repealed, 'The 


people preſerved their reſpet and affection, 


and their ſuperiors continued their protec- 


tion and friendihip. Theſe ſalutary bonds 


have gradually incurred diſſolution: the 
ſpirit of the commercial ſyſtem has grinded 
them too ſeverely, and ſociety ſeems to be 


expoſed to a ſuſpenſion of civil attachments. 
Io reſtore this neceſſary pledge of the pub- 


lic weal, one mode remains, the moſt wor- 


thy and the moſt effectual. Let genuine re- 
ligion, with all its attractive honours, and 
with all its zeal in good works, encompaſs 

and guard the upper ranks; the people will 


then love them as their fathers, and will 
bleſs inſtead of envying their proſperity. 


Attachment will not then be their only tie; 


the lower claſſes will ſenſibly and really 


improve; religious principle will become 
their guide to contentment, to ſubmiſſion, 
to peace, to fidelity, to loy alty, and to Pa- 


triotiſm. 


To 
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To inſure the permanency of national 
felicity, one point more remains, for the at- 
tention of the higher claſſes; and that is, 
the religious, education of their own chit 


dren. There have been inſtances in the 
hiſtory of domeſtic life, in which, while all 


daue pains have been beſtowed to educate the 


youth in proper accompliſhments for the 
buſineſs of this world, no care whatever 
has been taken of their qualifications for 
their eternal condition. Nay, there have 


been inſtances, in which the parental con- 


verſation and example have been corrupting 
inſtead of ſalutary in their tendency. What 
is the ſtate of the hapleſs youth who has 
thus been treated; whoſe ſoul has been be- 
trayed in his S houſe ? This is a caſe 
fitted to rend the heart of a Chriſtian, rather 
than to be unfolded and deſcribed in the 


5 ſimplicity of its horrors. The voice of 


Providence calls to this country, that ſuch 
things muſt be known among us no more. 
The ſafety of the riſing generation, in the 
families of rank and property, requires, 

that 
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that when their turn ſhall come to fit in the 


chairs which their parents now fill, they 


ſhould be protected by the Cbriſtian religion. 
| Now, therefore, both for this world and the 
next, the obligation 1s indiſpenſable upon the 


parents in ſuch families, to train up their chil- 


dren in the way they ſhould go; to make the 


religion of the New Teſtament predominate 
in the ſyſtem of their education; to lead them 
to their Creator, to their Redeemer, and to the 
love of their chriſtian duties; ; to give them 
the habits of devotion ; to introduce them 
at the throne of grace by prayers for them, 5 
and in their preſence. If there is a time when 

a father eminently fulfils the truſt of Na- 


ture, it is when he acquaints his children 


with God; and when, in the midſt of them, 
he kneels tows to ſupplicate the bleſſings of 
Heaven upon them: And if there is a time, 
when the child feels moſt earneſtly the de- 
vout impreſſion and the virtuous purpoſe, 


it is, when he hears his own father pouring 


out his heart for him, in interceſſion with 


God. When the good principle is tlius plant- 
* 3 
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ed, and thus watered, the parent may truſt 
to Heaven for the increaſe ; he may look to 


his offspring in hope, and 1 his head in 
peace upon his pillow. 


Under religious and virtuous leaders of 
ſociety, the country will be ſafe. When 
the judgements of God are abroad in the 
earth, it is our dut ul to take warning, and 
to think ſeriouf on the means of averting 
them from us Ld « ours: And we are not 
warranted to fay, that any thing ſhort of ſo- 
lid virtue, and permanent religious principle, 
diſplayed by che leading claſſes, and pervad- 
| ing thence the whole body of the commu- 
nity, can effectually pr otect thoſe conſtituti- 
onal bleſſings by which Heaven has diſtin- 
guiſhed this nation. 


The choral proſperity ft this country 
1s to 355 ſecured and advanced by the con- 
duct of the clergy. 

„ It. is not eaſy to conceive a mode of church 
gover nment better ſuited to every good pur- 
Ee 
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poſe, and leſs capable of doing harm, than 
the conſtitution of the Church of Scotland. 
The arrangement of its judicatures is correct, 


its ditipline i is firm, and it is the che: apeſt 


eſtabliſhment in Europe. It is not by off 
cial power, but by the want of ſuch power, 


that the clergy are enabled to ſerve the 
country well. Their influence is not corpo- 


rate or profeſſional; it muſt be perſonal, pa- 


rochial, and religious ; for they can have 
no other here. Under their miniſtry, there- 
fore, religion yields 3 its ſupport to law and 
government, by its proper operation fimply; ; 
by morality, and not by politics. It is ſu- 
perſtition only, that requires a political cler- 


gy; and it is now found, that both ſuperſti- 


tion and ſacerdotal politics are but frail mat- 


ters, when diſcuſſion is ict afloat in the pub- 
lic mind. True relig:on, on the contrary, 


requires only baithe ul teachers, and plain 
dealing: it 1s jultifi ed by diſcuſſion, it is 
F in its ſubtance, and gives effective 
ſupport to the public ti es Ihe cler- 


gy of this Church, a moſt reſpectable body 
e of 
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of men, fulfil their profeſſional truſt, and 
do all that their country expects and re- 
quires from them, when they labour for the 
advancement of chriſtian principle and chri- 
ſtian practice. Their ſucceſs in this high 
charge mult depend on the divine bleſſing 
accompanying the application of ſuch means 
as are authoriicd by che ſpirit of religion. 


| To render the grea Ty n ſtem of the paſtoral 


care ſucceſsful, in promoting the peace and 


virtue of the country, three points may be 


ſuggeſted to ee attention on this occa- 
ſion: That the clergy ſhould poſſeſs the af- 
fections of their people; that they ſhould = 
ſhew their chriſtian liberality towards diſ- 
ſenters ; J and that they ſhould maintain their 
brotherly love entire with one another. 


The ſubject of popularity is been often 
diſcuſſed; and the ſound principle of the 
queſtion is now underſtood. In former 

times, it is ſaid, there were ſome errors on 
this point, in the views of individuals on 


ee 
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oppoſite extremes: that popularity was 
ſought after by ſome, at the expence of ſim- 


plicity and charity; and that by others it 
was ſpoken againſt, and diſclaimed as an 


evil. The tendencies to theſe errors are now 


ſeldom to Fi found. Popularity is not now 
a ground of rivalſhip. In its ſound form, 
as conſiſting, not in the ſtaring admiration, 
but in the {teady aſfection, of the People, it 


is underſtood to be an eſſential good, as an 


inſtrument of uſefulneſs; and to be moſt 
; certainly attainable by 11 means, by a 
faithful diſcharge of duty 1 in public and pri- 
vate life. The affections of the people ought 
to be cultivated for their benefit, and for the 
public g good: that they may hear gladly, the 
men, who have no buſineſs on earth hut to 
icad them towards heaven, i my the paths of | 


piety and virtue. 


The clergy ought alſo to ſhew chriſtian 
libei ality towards the diſſenters. Liberality 8 
of ſentiment, and ſtr ictneſs of moral princi- 5 
ple, moſt happily unite; and the union 

forms 
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forms the excellence of a clergyman. The 
points of difference between the Eſtabliſh- 
ment and the Diſſenters in Scotland, are tri- 
fles. In the former age, it is true, they 
were not thought ſo by either of the parties. 
Paſſion was then high, and paſſion always 
magniſies its object. One fide ſaid, it was 
a ſin to continue with the Church; the other 
g retorted, that it was a ſin © key it. The 
tempers and language of both parties are 
mitigated, by time, and by increaſing light ; 
and ſuch expreſſions, it is believed, are now 
more rarely heard: At leaſt, the members 
of the Eſtabliſhment, it is to be hoped, diſ- 
claim ſuch harſh conſtructions, in an age 
when the high- church paſſions are repudiat- 
ed by the public ſentiment, and the liberal- 
_ ity of our holy religion is underitood ; and 
IN a country where the chriſtian ſpirit, over- 
coming the beaſt and his 1 image, has dictat- 5 
ed the law of Toleration, and written in | 
the Statute book, that to be a diſſenter is no 
crime. It is fit that the work of charity 
ſhould ſtili advance, that the clergy of the 
3 Eſtabliſhment 
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Eſtabliſhment ſhould be exemplary in treat- 
ing the diſſidents with attention, good will, 
and chriſtian love; not with a view of 
bringing them back, but for a much more 
important object, to promote the union of 
hearts among chriſtians at large, whether 
they ſojourn in our houſe or their own; 

and to ſuſtain the pure honours of our Mat- 

ter's cauſe throughout our land. - By theſe 
means, our own ſouls will be improved, and 

we ſhall ſoften the ſpirits of thoſe who are 
moſt - eſtranged from us. Liberal good- 


neſs 1s the ſure and the only channel, by 


| which our influence can ever reach them. 


We are fully ſenſible of the value of our 
Eſtabliſhment, we reſpect its ſimple dignity, 


and we gratefully experience the bleſſings 
which it yields. But our charity ſtands on 


broader ground, than any eccleſiaſtical con- 


ſtitution on earth: it is our Maſter's law, 


and is not to be limited by human arrange- 


ments. What though ſome have Preſpyter- 


zes and Synods of their own; ſome only a 
congregational 
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congregational diſciphne, wiule others pre- 
fer a hierarchy in church government, and 
the uſe of a liturgy in worſhip. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances are remote from the merits of 
the cauſe : but love is of the eſſence of the 
chriſtian religion. We ſay, therefore, to 
all theſe deſcriptions of people, Ve are of 
one family with us in the Lord: the 

* houſchold 1 is his, and we are all free in 

« it. You may lodge with us, or in apart- 

« ments of Your OWN, as you think belt : 
* in either caſe, you are alike entitled to 
our brotherly love.” It is the principle 

of univerſal 1 which muſt rege- 
nerate the chriſtian world, and 1: ad the re- 


ligion to victory. 


A queſtion occurs here, to invite a di- 
greſſion for a moment. Why do the differ- 
ent religious parties decline to join together 
freely in occaſional communion? I have no 
anſwer to give to this, which will juſtify 
the conduct of the parties; and therefore, I 
leave it to be ant. cred 1 in their own thoughts. 
FE | wy ö 
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Only, this much is certain, that the Loxp 
Jesvs CHRIST did not intend his ordinances 
for badges of diviſion, but for bonds of u- 


nion among his followers at large: union, 
not of party, but of heart and affection. 5 
This is Chriſtianity; the other is ſomething 
elſe. It is, however, not a matter of ſur- 
- priſe, that ſome fragments of the old leaven 
ſhould have eſcaped the obſervation of the 
men, who ſearched and ſwept the houſe at 
the Reformation : when it is conſidered, how 
long and how widely the ſour maſs of into- 
lerance and uncharitableneſs had fermented 


in that catholic confederacy, which not on- 


ly refuſed to mix its prayers and ſacrament- 


al vows with thoſe of diſſenters, but went 


far beyond this, and framed articles of faith 
to declare its own communion eſſential to 
falvation, to fortify its anathema, to make 
_ catholiciſm the life, and ex communication 
the death, of the ſoul: as if the Judge of 
the world had bound himſelf to decide, 


28 prieſts might think fit to direct him. 
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Moreover, it is fit that the elergy of this 
Church ſhould maintain their brotherly love 
entire with one another. It ſhall ſuffice to 
have mentioned this. No ſet of men on 
earth have leſs to divide about. Appearan- 
ces for years paſt have indicated, that the 


old ſeparation into two parties is tending to 


15 extinction; the intereſts of the church and 
country both forbid its revival, and require 
the predominance of that general harmony, 


which is happily advancing. The care and = 
| pains which many have waſted on the mere 


phantom of party work, would have gone a 


great way, if it had been employed in their | 


own improvement, and in the education of 
' their children. The time, we truſt, is come, 
when the Scottiſh clergy will turn the whole 
energy of their enlightened minds to paſtor- 
al cares, to ſacred literature, ro domeſtic tu- 
ition, to whatſoever things are true, honeſt, 
juſt, pure, lovely, and of good report. 


3. The moral proſperity of this country 
js to be ſecured and advanced by the ſyſtem 
of 
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of education. Our forefathers ks left us 
a fignal monument of their wiſdom, in the 


inſtitution of parochial ſchools. The bene- 
fits which the people have derived from this 


inſtitution, are beyond calculation. By the 
diffuſion of knowledge, it has been a nurſe 


to virtue, a ſource of enjoyment, the foun- 


dation of conſequence and ſucceſs to the 

Scottiſh people : and, where the plant of 

genius has at ny time ſprung up, though on 
the mountain's fide, it has ſhielded it from 
the blaſt, till! it could ſpread 1 its bloſſoms 1 in 
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It is We to the 8 diffuſion of 
knowledge, that it is not ſuitable to that 
claſs of men who ſhould perform the more | 
laborious ſervices which ſociety requires. 
The objection has no experience to ſupport 
it, and is founded in miſtake. There is no 


: affinity between knowledge and indolence. 
On the contrary, an enlightened workman 


is, in eſſential points, preferable to one who 
is illiterate. He brings a clearer intellect 
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to his buſineſs; and, what is of more im- 
portance, his moral ſentiments naturally 
partake of the improvement of his mind. 
He reſpects more clearly his duty to his em- 
ployer, or to his cuſtomers ; his duty to his 
own family, and his character among his 
neighbours. A few inſtances of idle men 

who have been bred at ſchool, are nothing 

in argument: But there is no danger, that, 


upon the great ſyſtem, the balance will be 
againſt the public, in conſequence of doing 


5 ſubſtantial good to all the families of the 
land. 


That Giltzntial 3 to * Scottiſh peo- | 
ple, has reſulted from the parochial ſchools, 
is a matter of demonſtration. Whence is 
that cultivated intelligence of mind, that 
acquaintance with ſcripture, that reſpect for 
the Lord's day, and for religious ordinances, 
which more generally characteriſe the people 
at large, in this, than in other countries? It 
is, that they are taught the elements of 
knowledge 1 in the parochial ſchools. The 


youth, 
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youth, who offer themſelves to buſineſs, 
how are they qualified, in the firſt inſtance, 
to enter the writing-chamber or the count- 


ing-houſe? Or, they who migrate to our 
| fiſter kingdom, or to foreign lands, with- 
out money or friends, and are received 
with ſpecial favour : Whence did they ac- 
quire the qualifications which are the cer- 
tain pledges of their ſucceſs? The foun- 


dation was laid in the parochial ſchools. 
Of the ſtudents who crowd to our uni- 


verſities, a vaſt majority could never have 
trode theſe courts, unleſs the parochial 
- - ſchools had furniſhed them with the oppor- 
| tunity of acquiring the previous diſcipline 
in claſſical literature. The regular ſupply 
of enlightened men which the country de- 
mands for the pulpits, and for every liberal 
7 profeſſion without exception, depends ulti- 


mately on the nine hundred nur ſeries of 
parochial « education. 


| The proſperity of the country abſolutely 
requires, that the parechial ſchools ſhould 


be ſeminaries of clafſical literature, and not 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſchools merely. Our anceſtors pro- 


vided for this by the law of the land, in 
ſubjecting the maſters to the examination of 


the Preſbytery ; a court which was preſum- 


ed to be both qualified and diſpoſed to guard 
this important object: becauſe, if the ſchools = 
ſhould at any time be ſurrendered to men 
void of literature, farther than the mere 
arts of reading and writing, and expoſed to 
be occupied by caſt ſervants and uſeleſs de- 


pendents, even the Engliſh education would 


be ruined ; the maſs. of national literature 
would uke a wreck; a mortal blow would 3 

be given to the hopes of i ingenious youth in 

all the families of moderate fortune; and al! 
the moſt reſpectable profeſſions would incur 


degradation, from the encroachments of ig- 


norance upon them. The country in this 
caſe requires to be protected with the utmoſt 
vigilance, both by the public ſpirit of the 


Laity, in ſelecting the maſters, and by the 


fidelity of the Clergy, in their legal truſt of 7 
examining their fitneſs for claſſical tuition, = 


It 1s 5 objected, further, that there may be 
danger, 
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danger, in a political view, from the degree 
of information which is ſpread among the 
people. If there is any thing to apprehend 


here, it is, that they have not got enough. 


Our conſtitution has nothing to fear from 
knowledge. It is ignorance alone that can 


make men inſenſible of its excellence, or 

. dupes to the leaders of ſedition. A crook- 
ed and jealous policy can ſuit only a ſyſtem 
of impoſture or of wrong. A government 
which is good, like a religion which is true, 

55 5 Bas no dependence upon darkneſs ; it flou- | 
riſhes beſt in the open day, and amidſt the 
flair and full cultivation of the human un- 
underſtanding. The diſcuſſions which of 

late have agitated the minds of the people, ; 


ſhew, more clearly than ever, the neceſſity of 
national inſtruction on the moſt liberal ſcale. 

Ignorance and prejudice have pitched them- 
ſelves as the opponents of public order, 
while reaſon and argument have ſtood its 


defenders. The principles of levelling, a- 
narchy, and plunder, can enter fully into 


the moſt illiterate head; and the whole my- 
ſtery of their propagation has been conduct- 
| | 3 
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ed by artifice addreſſing ignorance, broad | 
aſſertion ſtanding 1 in place of evidence, and 
abuſe in place of argument; while the de- 
fence of all our conſtitutional bleſſings reſt- 
ed on principles which can only be fully em- 

braced in an improved ſtate of the human : 
mind. 


, We are a free people; : and, without know- 
ledge, man cannot bear his freedom ſteadi- 
ly: like a fool who has obtained a fortune 
which he cannot manage, and throws it away 
ambng ſharpers, flatterers, and projeQors. 
But an enlightened people, poſſeſſed of li- 
berty, underſtand the value of their inheri- 
tance, and enjoy it in contentment and 


ſafety. 


In every view, political, civil, moral and 
religious, the ſyſtem of national education 
ought to be encouraged and promoted. Of 
this ſyſtem, the parochial ſchools are the 
fundamental part. The education of the 
| youth of the kingdom in theſe ſeminaries, 


18 conducted * a body of men, decent in 
their 


1 
their manners, diligent in their employment, 
and generally better qualified, than could be 
expected from the extreme narrowneſs of 
their appointments. Might we be permit- 
ted to forget the formidable confederation 
by which theſe valuable and unproteted 
men were repelled and ſilenced in their pe- 
tition! It is underſtood, however, that the 
country is in ſome progreſs of recovering its 
buonour and intereſt in this caſe, by volun- 
755 Wy” and parochial arrangements. | 
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The ſyſtem of education is a matter of ” 
immenſe importance; and, of courſe, Ks 2 
the intereſt of the public, on the broad. 
ſcale of calculation, with a view to its eſ- 
ſential proſperity, that the office of teacher 
of youth ſhould be ſupported; ſo far, at 
„lleaſt, that a well educated and virtuous man | 

ſhould not ſhrink from it as from a ſituation — {| 

of hopeleſs penury, but ſhould rather come | 
forward to accept a truſt, where only ſuch 
as he, can accompliſh a work on which the 
welfare of ſociety depends. 


The 


11 
The ſum of the whole is this: The facceſs 


of Chritlian principle and practice in his 
Country, is what all ranks are called in Pro- 
vidence to lock up to, and to guard, as the 
_ conſecrat N pledge of our civil and political 


Proſperity. This object may be promoted, 
and the public finally inſured, by the com- 
iged elect of three great ſyſtems of moral 
 3:Buence;—=the behaviour of men of 1ank; 
tue paſtoral care; and the inſtruction of the 
youth. In all theſe departments of influence 
nd truſt, let men do their duty; let them 
give their hearts to the diffuſion of good 
Princip les throughout the community; aud 
et them ſupport one another as workers to- 
gether for god. Then ſhall piety, know- 
edge, integrity, loyalty, reverence for the 
conſtitution in 0 nurch and State, univerſal. 
ive and patrictiſm, be the ſure bl:flings 
Four Jard, and preſerve the great inheri- 
"ance for future generations. 


- 


FINIS. 


